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From Manuscript to Text Edition 


It is a far cry from an old manuscript, or a whole 
family of manuscripts, of an ancient classic to the beau- 
tifully printed modern text edition. The science dealing 
with this transformation is called ‘‘palaeography,’’ or 
the ‘‘science of old writing.’’ The earliest type of writ- 
ing in which the palaeographer, or the student of palae- 
ography, is interested is that found on leaves of papyrus, 
a substance prepared by pressing together sections or 
strips cut from the heart of the papyrus plant.1 In 
antiquity the climate of Egypt was particularly well 
suited to the growth of this plant, so that this country 
became the chief center of supply for the entire civilized 
world. Just when men first used papyrus as a writing 
material we have no way of knowing. But there are 
fragments in existence which are thought to go back to 
3500 s. c. For many centuries this was almost the only 
substance used for writing upon. We must beware of 
thinking, however, that all documents written on papyrus 
are early, for papyrus leaves were still used for Latin 
manuscripts in the early part of the middle ages. 


During the early centuries of the Christian era this 
type of material was displaced in great degree by the 
more durable parchment. Pliny in his Natural History 
(xiii, 11) tells us an interesting story of how this sudden 
popularity of parchment came about. It seems that the 
rulers of Egypt became jealous because the newer library 
at Pergamum in Asia Minor was encroaching upon the 
glory formerly enjoyed by the library at Alexandria in 
Egypt. In the hope that they could check the growth of 
the new library, the Ptolemies put an embargo on the 
export of papyrus to Pergamum. But some inventive 
genius in the last-named city set his wits to the task 
of improving the quality of animal skins, which, inci- 
dentally, had been used to some extent as writing mate- 
rial centuries before this. The inventor was so successful 
in his endeavors that he not only solved the problems 
facing the library of Pergamum, but also got revenge 
on Egypt by depriving her of her monopoly of writing 
material, and won immortality for the name of his native 
city, since the name applied to the improved type of 
skins was pergaméné in Greek, Charta Pergaména in 
Latin, the forerunner of our parchment. 

Some historians are inclined to doubt the authenticity 
of this story, presumably on the ground that it has about 
it the air of an anecdote. But, certainly, there have 
been circumstances connected with the development of 
Writing materials in modern times just as strange or 
Stranger than the circumstances in the story told by 
Pliny. The reader may remember an item that appeared 
In the newspapers in the early part of 1936 to the effect 
that certain observers had been amazed at the great 
demand made the previous Christmas for greeting cards 


in the form of thin, flexible sheets of bronze. 
amination revealed that many Italian immigrants had 
been requested by their relatives in Italy to send Christ- 
mas cards of this type. In this way tons of bronze went 
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into Italy to be converted into cannon balls. I leave 
it to the reader to decide which of these two stories 
sounds the less impossible. 

Paper was introduced into Europe by the Arabs, who 
had learnt its use from the Chinese as early as the eighth 
century A.p. We have a number of Arabie paper manu- 
seripts dating from the ninth century. It was several 
centuries, however, before this substance was used very 
extensively by the Greeks and Romans. Parchment and 
paper were used side by side for many generations. In 
fact we sometimes find both materials used in a single 
manuscript. In the University of Illinois Library there 
is a manuscript of Apuleius which was written in 1389, 
and which consists of 30 leaves of parchment and 206 
leaves of paper. 

It is quite appropriate that there should be an active 
interest in palaeography in the Jesuit universities, for 
it was a member of the Society of Jesus that was indi- 
rectly responsible for the establishment of palaeography 
as a science. Father Papebroch was one of the Bolland- 
ists engaged in the publication of the Vitae Sanctorum. 
In the course of his work he came to realize that a num- 
ber of spurious manuscripts were being employed for 
establishing the texts. In the preface of the second 
volume for the month of April (pp. i-lvi), he questioned 
the authenticity of a great number of documents. In 
many instances he was right, but he carried his argu- 
ments a little too far, and thus questioned a number of 
manuscripts that were genuine. Father Mabillon, a 
Benedictine, wrote a reply to Father Papebroch, defend- 
ing some of these manuscripts. It was in this paper 
that the scientific principles of the science of palaeog- 
raphy were first laid down. The principles set down 
by this Benedictine monk are still in use today. Father 
Papebroch, upon reading the paper, wrote a letter to 
Father Mabillon admitting that he had been wrong, and 
stating that he was thoroughly convinced by the argu- 
ments of his opponent. Father Mabillon, not to be out- 
done in gentlemanliness, answered with a statement to 
the effect that he would gladly exchange the fame of his 
work for the honor of having written such a letter. 

Just what are the duties of the palaeographer? 
Obviously, his first duty is to decipher the manuscript 
and make its contents available to other scholars. In 
addition to this, it is also his duty to date the manu- 
seript. Fortunately some documents have been dated by 
their own scribes. By studying the writing in such works, 
scholars have been able to show that styles of writing 
change from century to century, just as do modes of 
clothing, and they have been able to set up certain 
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eriteria which can be used for determining the age of 
undated manuscripts. The student of Greek palaeog- 
raphy has an advantage over the student of Latin palae- 
ography in that it is not necessary for him to familiarize 
himself with so many styles of writing. But on the other 
hand, this very fact puts him at a disadvantage in that 
he has all the fewer criteria by which to judge the age 
of his materials. 


The Greek book hands fall into two general types or 
styles, the Uncial and the Minuscule. The uncials re- 
semble the capitals used in modern printed texts, and 
are to be found in the earliest parchment manuscripts. 
Some of the uncial manuscripts are thought to go back 
to the early part of the third century a. p. Very few 
contractions are to be found in them. In fact, in the 
whole field of Greek palaeography there are far fewer 
contractions, abbreviations, and ligatures (as, for in- 
stance, 9do for con-do) to deal with than in the field 
of Latin palaeography. Such abbreviations as do exist 
in Greek arise from two distinct and separate sources. 
One source is to be found in the scribe’s desire to shorten 
his labors and save space; the other can be traced back 
to the Jews. When copying Hebrew texts, the Jews re- 
garded words meaning ‘‘Lord’’ and ‘‘God’’ with special 
reverence. To indicate their reverence they often printed 
the consonants of such words only, omitting the signs 
for the vowels, and drawing a horizontal bar above the 
word. Hence, when the Jews translated the Old Testa- 
ment into Greek, they put a similar practice into effect 
with Greek terms that had a sacred connotation. Theos 
(God) became theta sigma with a bar above. Kyrios 
(Lord) became kappa sigma beneath a horizontal bar. 
This system was taken over by the Greek scribes, and 
was used in uncial manuscripts as well as in papyri and 
late parchment manuscripts. Fifteen words in all were 
contracted in this manner. The other thirteen were the 
words for cross, Jesus, David, Israel, Jerusalem, Christ, 
heaven, spirit, saviour, son, father, mother, and man. 
Such contractions are the only ones to appear in the 
uncial manuscripts. This, however, was not because other 
forms of abbreviation were not known, for others had 
been used much earlier in the papyri. It simply means 
that it was not the style for professional scribes to use 
such devices at that time. 


The minuscule type of writing became popular about 
the beginning of the ninth century. During the first 
two centuries of its history, that is, from the ninth to 
the eleventh century, scribes were very careful to keep 
this new style in its purest form. Consequently manu- 
scripts of this period are very beautiful, and very easy 
to read. But about the beginning of the eleventh century 
the scribes became careless, and many of them allowed 
uncial forms to become interspersed with minuscule 
forms. The presence of such uncial forms within a 
minuscule text is a very good indication that the manu- 
script is relatively late. In the early development of 
the minuscule, very few abbreviations were employed; 
but as time went on, more and more of these came to be 
adopted. In particular, there was a tendency for liga- 
tures to be used to indicate endings of words. Various 
forms of the definite article were expressed by tau with 
some symbol written above to indicate the case. In the 
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early days of the minuscule, there was a tendency to 
use square breathing signs and very small accent marks, 
But this, too, was changed later on. The rounded form 
was adopted for the breathing and accent marks became 
prominent, often being joined to the letter above which 
they occurred. Such changes, of course, constitute only 
a few of the criteria employed by palaeographers in 
determining the dates of such works, but these examples 
will give some idea of how the palaeographer goes about 
his duties. 

The development of the use of abbreviations continued 
constantly until the invention of printing. Many of the 
ligatures and abbreviations were carried over into the 
early printed texts, so that the reading of some of them 
is difficult for the student who has had no special train- 
ing. I believe I am safe in saying that it is easier to 
read a ninth-century hand-written manuscript than to 
read an early printed text, just as even now hand-written 
work done by some people causes less difficulty than type- 
written work done by others. 

The study of Latin palaeography is much more 
intricate than the study of Greek palaeography. The 
space available here is much too small for a discussion 
of the various styles of writing. The general tendency 
of development from capitals to cursive hands, however, 
is the same in both languages. 

The palaeographer’s work is by no means completed 
when he has deciphered a manuscript and has dated it. 
Many manuscripts have their margins full of glosses 
added by later hands. These glosses, too, must be de- 
ciphered and dated. Then also in many eases the same 
hands which have added the glosses, or other hands, 
have changed some of the readings of the main text. 
It is the duty of the palaeographer to determine just 
which hand is responsible for each correction. Sometimes 
this taxes his ingenuity to the utmost, for some manu- 
scripts have been revised by several later scribes. The 
oldest manuscript of Apuleius, for instance, has been 
revised by three separate hands. Usually the scribe mak- 
ing the revision attempts to imitate the writing of the 
first hand if he is writing something over an erasure 
in the main text. This makes the task of assigning the 
responsibility for the correction to any particular scribe 
all the more difficult. 

The work of the palaeographer must by its very nature 
be closely tied up with another science, textual criticism, 
for the text-critic begins where the palaeographer leaves 
off. Naturally any person that is interested in the one 
field is likely to be interested in the other. After the 
palaeographer has collated the manuscripts and deter- 
mined their ages, it is the duty of the text-critic to 
decide which of the manuscripts are best, what their 
relations to one another are, and just which of them, if 
any, have the correct reading for each individual phrase. 
In many eases no manuscript has a satisfactory reading. 
Under such circumstances it is the duty of the critic to 
emend the text. Unfortunately many text-critics are 


not particularly careful to wait until they find a passage 
without a satisfactory manuscript reading, but emend 
passages that have perfectly satisfactory readings. This 
is unfortunate, for, after all, our main goal is, or should 
be, not to establish the text with the greatest literary 
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merit obtainable, but rather to find out what the author 
with whom we are concerned actually said. I do not 
mean to imply that emendation should never be used. 
There are unquestionably many eases in which it is abso- 
lutely necessary. It is easy to understand how a scribe 
copying a manuscript of some particular author might 
accidentally make an error of the type that could easily 
be corrected by any person with even a superficial knowl- 
edge of the language concerned. But the second manu- 
script, the one containing the error, might be copied 
many times by seribes unfamiliar with the language and 
hence unable to correct the error. In this manner we 
might get a family of manuscripts all containing the same 
error. In such a case it would be the duty of the text- 
critic to correct the mistake. All of us are accustomed 
to seeing such errors in our newspapers almost daily, 
but we think little of them, since we automatically correct 
them in our minds. 


No one should feel that a study of palaeography is 
useless merely because there are few early manuscripts 
left unpublished. It is true that, all other things being 
equal, the earlier manuscripts are likely to be the better 
ones. But there are exceptions. It is conceivable that 
a careless scribe making a copy of some manuscript in 
a. D. 1000 might not produce as good a copy as would be 
produced by a painstaking scribe copying from the same 
souree in 1800. Apuleius is an excellent example of an 
author for whose interpretation late manuscripts are 
important, as was pointed out by the English scholar, 
D. S. Robertson.2, There must be many other cases in 
which we ean add to our knowledge of classical literature 
by studying the late manuscripts. And, of course, the 
whole field of Byzantine Greek and medieval Latin has 
been left almost untouched. 


It is not necessary for the person wishing to work in 
palaeography to plunge into some long-protracted task. 
There are many fragments of manuscripts lying about 
in libraries unpublished. Single pages of manuscripts 
are on sale in bookstores throughout Europe. Some of 
these fragments may be found to contain extremely use- 
ful information, onee they apear in publication. 


Saint Louis University 


Saint Lowis, Missouri CuHauncey Epaar 


1, See the CrasstcAL Butietrn for March, April, May, 1931 
(Vol. VII, pp. 41, 53, 61). 


2. Classical Quarterly 18 (1924), pp. 27-42 and 85-99. 


What’s the Use of Latin? 


In the spring of 1936, the English Department of the 
University of Detroit conducted an essay contest open 
to all freshmen. More than five hundred papers were 
submitted, and the judges’ decision showed that First, 
Tap, and Fourtu places were taken by members of the 
freshman Latin class. This class comprised twenty-eight 
pupils—five per cent of the total freshman enrollment. 


In January, 1937, the Department of Speech con- 
ducted a freshman oratorical contest. Six hundred stu- 
dents competed in the preliminaries. First and Tuirp 
places were taken by members of a Latin class of twenty- 
two pupils. 
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In the spring of 1936 the winner of the Skinner Debate 
medal and the winner of the freshman oratorical contest 
were students in the Latin Department. 

On last year’s University Debate team, three of the 


four undergraduate members were students in the Latin 
course. 


Three Possible Explanations: 
1. Mere coincidence. 


2. Students of ability gravitate toward the Latin 
course. 


3. The study of Latin helps to develop thinking power 
and power of self-expression. 


The University of Detroit Hueu P. O’Nen4, S. J. 


Book Review 
Latin for Use. An Anthology of Latin Through the 


Ages. By L. B. Holsapple, M. A. (Oxon.) F. S. Crofts 
& Co. New York, 1936. $2.50. 


As the title suggests and the Introduction further am- 
plifies, this book ‘‘represents an effort to give to students 
who have had no more than three or four years of Latin 
something which may be permanently and practically 
useful.’’ It is a textbook containing representative pas- 
sages of Latin authors from Ennius to the Encyclical 
Letters of Pius XI. It devotes 100 pages to the classical 
period, 33 to the Chureh Fathers and Ecclesiastical 
Latin, 61 to medieval Latin, and 28 to the period from 
the Latin writers of the Renaissance to the present day. 
The remainder of the book contains passages for sight- 
reading from each period, including Cicero’s ‘‘Scipio’s 
Dream,’’ Horace’s Ninth Satire of Book I and selections 
from the Epistles, a Life of our Lord selected from the 
Gospels, ete.; and a vocabulary for the passages in 
Ecclesiastical Latin. 

In each department of Latin a persistent high tone 
of scholarship has been maintained. Every author is 
briefly but adequately described before the passages from 
his works. Collateral reading is suggested. The text is 
annotated, and to this reviewer the notes are worthy of 
special praise, inasmuch as they contain a maximum of 
suggestion and a minimum of explanation. In this way 
the student may profitably be introduced at once to a 
method of research. 

The author, who has not neglected the memorizing 
faculty, which, he asserts, ‘‘has been all but ignored in 
modern education,’’ has inserted at judicious intervals 
groups of Latin phrases which have formed ‘‘a part of 
the permanent literary equipment of all educated people 
in the past.’’ This is an admirable feature of the book, 
and in keeping with its title. 

The book is intended for the use of college freshmen, 
many of whom will presumably discontinue the study 
of Latin after their freshman year. 


The Catholic University of America 


Washington, D. C. W. J. HALLIwELL 


I do not know how the legend has arisen that Thucy- 
dides seldom mentions personal motives. Few historians, 
ancient or modern, have shown less hesitation in search- 
ing the hearts of their fellows —G. F. Abbott 
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Editorial 


‘‘Reconstruct your Latin curriculum in high school 
and college’’ is the slogan of the day. The ery has been 
in the air for some time, and will doubtless fill the sky 
before long. Classical teachers have reason to be alarmed 
at the trend events are taking. Men eminent in the 
field are predicting that the time-honored classical cur- 
riculum will go by the board unless speedy measures are 
taken to prevent the catastrophe. Speaking for the Cath- 
olie high school and college, there are those who would 
‘“save’’ the classics by extending a generous welcome to 
liturgical Latin. That interest in the Latin of the liturgy 
is growing is in itself a wholesome sign; that this latinity 
deserves attention, and that its study will further very 
desirable ends, is manifest ; yet one may hesitate to share 
the sanguine hopes of those who believe that the young 
generation, which is not impressed by ancient Latin be- 
cause it sees no practical use in its study, will go into 
raptures over liturgical Latin because this serves a very 
practical purpose. 

Be this as it may, we have elsewhere expressed our 
conviction that the Catholic high school and college are 
in duty bound at least to initiate their students in the 
Latin of the liturgy. If the young men and women 
graduating from our schools are expected to take an in- 
telligent part in the liturgical life of today, it seems 
quite evident that the Catholic high school and college 
are the natural agencies for providing this initiation. Of 
course, the ground for liturgical Latin should, perhaps, 
be prepared as far back as the grade school; but that 
is a question by itself, and our immediate concern here 
is with secondary edueation. Our attitude, then, is best 
summed up in the well-known maxim: unum facere, aliud 
non omittere. As we see it, it is the unquestionable busi- 
ness of the Catholic secondary school in this country to 
throw the weight of its instruction on a curriculum made 
up, substantially, of ancient Latin. Nihil innovetur, nisi 
quod traditum est. This is our unum facere. At the 
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same time, since a new need has arisen in our midst, let 
the old-time course of study be adjusted, and be fed by 
a generous infiltration from liturgical fountains. This 
is our aliud non omittere. A programme such as this is 
sane. It avoids a violent break with the past, yet gives 
their due to altered cireumstances. We hope that in the 
erucial hour it will find the support of the best educa- 
tional opinion of the country. 

In the present issue of the CiasstcaL BULLETIN we 
publish, under captions of our own, two letters bearing 
on the problem of Reconstruction. Unfortunately, clas- 
sical teachers have not always been sufficiently guarded 
in the past when speaking of the quality of their own 
work in the classroom. Nor is it strange that the most 
zealous teachers should be apt to fail most conspicuously 
in this respect. At any rate, those not of the fold will 
eagerly seize upon any admission of ‘‘failure’’ made by 
ourselves and make eapital out of it. They will qualify 
our ‘‘courses in Latin as now given throughout the coun- 
try’’ as ‘‘sterile.’’ In their hands such expressions are 
a welcome argumentum ad hominem against the continu- 
ance of classical studies. We have to blame ourselves. 
As for the future, if we feel that there is room for 
improvement, then let us be honest and improve our 
teaching. Let us teach ancient Latin as ancient Latin 
ought to be taught. This Latin has an inward vitality 
that no time and no circumstances can destroy. 


A recently published volume entitled ‘‘Philological 
Studies’? (Number 3 of Vol. XI of The University of 
Missouri Studies) is dedicated, we are pleased to note, 
to Professor Walter Miller, long associated with the De- 
partment of Classical Languages and Archaeology at the 
University of Missouri, upon his completion of fifty years 
of teaching. The CiasstcaAL BULLETIN joins the jubilar- 
ian’s many friends and students in offering sincere con- 
gratulations. In addition to his scholarly, pedagogical, 
and administrative achievements in a career that is still 
a very active one, Professor Miller is distinguished for 
his warm and genial personality, a trait of character that 
unfailingly begets true camaraderie within the profes- 
sion, a genuine comitate condita gravitas. 


It is with deep regret that we learn of the death of 
Alexander Lee Bondurant, Dean Emeritus of the Grad- 
uate School of the University of Mississippi. There is 
a brief but duly appreciative In Memoriam by Professor 
Milden, in the March number of the Classical Journal 
(p. 383). In the death of Dean Bondurant we lament 
the passing of a warm friend of the CLasstcaL BULLETIN. 


The Greeks had a peculiar gift for seeing things with 
a passionate concentration, and because at their best they 
were entirely free from cant and prejudice, they were 
able to express their thoughts with a directness that re- 
calls the greatest moments of poetry when words pass 
beyond metaphor into the naked strength of unadorned 
speech.—C. M. Bowra 


We are of consequence only in so far as the things 
we love have stature—Emmet Lavery 
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_ “The Play’s the Thing!” 


Ever since I read Mr. Becker’s stimulating ‘‘Go It, 
Cicero!’’ in the CLassicaL BuLLETIN for October, I have 
wanted to tell you of a somewhat similar venture of 
my own. 

Pupils that had manifested a normal interest and had 
done good work in the First and Second Catilinarians, 
gradually froze into an aloof indifference when it came 
to unraveling the modal and temporal entanglements due 
to the double-barreled indirect discourse of the Third. 
They were proof against every device. For me, nox 
incubat atra. What was I to do? Then, suddenly— 
“The play’s the thing!’’ 

I flew to my desk. With Sallust and Cicero before me, 
I concocted a little dramatization in three scenes: 

1. Cicero sends the praetors to arrest the Allobrogian 


envoys at the Mulvian bridge. Loyal senators confer with 
him. (Night of Dec. 2.) 


2. The trial of the Allobroges and the conspirators before 
the Senate in the Temple of Concord. (Early in the morning 
of Dee. 3.) 


3. Speech of Cicero to the people in the Forum. 


(Later 
the same day.) 


Next day I asked the class if they would like to give 
a Latin play—‘‘costumes and everything.’’ They would! 
Then (magnanimously) : ‘‘I have the dialogue of a play 
in English, and if you put it into Latin, you ean feel 
that you have written the play as well as acted it.’’ That 
would be great! Forthwith I assigned the rdéles, each 
actor to be responsible for his own lines only, which 
were distributed, of course, according to linguistic, not 
histrionie, ability. The following day I requested that 
the Latin speeches be written on the blackboard in their 
proper sequence. The triple armor of patience which I 
had thought it wise to don for the occasion, proved to 
be an unnecessary precaution. There were surprisingly 
few errors. Still bent on syntax, I sought enlightenment 
as to the difference between the mood-tense form in their 
version and in Cicero’s. The information was given un- 
hesitatingly. From then on, both in classwork and re- 
hearsals, even the dull showed the keenest interest. 
Mothers proudly co-operated with the costumes. 


The original plan was to give the performance in the 
presence of the local clergy, Parent-Teachers, seniors, 
and any members of the faculty that were free at the 
time. But to my horror, at the last moment the Prin- 
cipal decreed that the First and Second Years should 
also attend. I pictured their boredom and consequent 
restlessness. It would spoil everything. Under the cir- 
cumstances, objections were not in order. When the 
performance had got under way, I peeped into the audi- 
torium to see how much mischief they were doing, and 
to my astonishment beheld each and all watching the 
stage with bright-eyed and (apparently) intelligent in- 
terest. Later, they averred and proved that they had 
“got the drift.’’ 


The next year was somewhat advanced when the Cicero 
class wanted to know if they were ‘‘not going to put on 
a play, too.’”’ ‘‘You wish to repeat the play last year’s 
class wrote?’’ asked the guileful pedagogue. They should 
say not! They would write their own play! Such 
youthful energy should have an outlet.’ I threw into 
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dramatie form the story of Catiline’s conspiracy, in the 
following scenes (making vast cuts, of course, in the long 
speeches) : 

1. Catiline and his accomplices perfect their plans at a 


meeting in the street of the seythe-makers. (Night of Nov. 6.) 


2. These schemes are revealed to Cicero via Fulvia and 
Curius. (Nov. 7.) 


3. Cicero lashes Catiline before the Senate in the Temple 
of Jupiter Capitolinus. Catiline hurls his ultimatum against 
the state. (Nov. 8.) 


4. Cicero tells the people assembled in the Forum the 
events of the preceding day and warns them of the con- 
spirators who are still in the city. (Nov. 9.) 

5, 6, 7. ‘The three scenes of the previous year’s play. 

8. Debate in the Senate assembled in the Temple of Con- 
cord regarding the fate of the prisoners (Sall., Cat. 50-51; 
Cic., Cat. IV); Cicero’s speech (excerpts from Cat. IV); 
Cato’s speech (Sall. op. cit. 52, condensed) ; votes are taken. 
(Dee. 5.) 

This performance was even more successful than the 
first, to the great self-satisfaction of the actors. I was 
well content with general and individual improvement 
in syntax, composition, pronunciation, expressive read- 
ing. Above all, it gratified me that the youngsters had 
not merely ‘‘taken Cicero,’’ but that each one of them 
could say of the Catilinarian conspiracy, ‘‘Pars magna 
fui,’’ and that for them as for me, Forsan et haec olim 
meminisse iuvabit. 


Mount St. Joseph-on-the-Ohio Sr. AGNES DE SALES 


Victimae Paschali: The Easter Sequence 


Teachers of Latin that have learned to refresh their 
souls by an occasional dip into the ocean of liturgical 
Latin, will enjoy the subjoined Sequence sung on Easter 
Sunday. 


Victimae Paschali laudes 
Immolent Christiani. 


Agnus redemit oves: 
Christus innocens Patri 
Reconciliavit 
Peccatores. 


Mors et vita duello 
Conflixere mirando: 
Dux vitae mortuus 
Regnat vivus. 
Die nobis, Maria, 
Quid vidisti in via? 
Sepulchrum Christi viventis: 
Et gloriam vidi resurgentis, 
Angelicos testes, 
Sudarium et vestes. 


Surrexit Christus, spes mea: 
Praecedet vos in Galilaeam. 


Seimus Christum surrexisse 
A mortuis vere: 
Tu nobis, victor Rex, 
Miserere. 
Amen. Alleluja. 


Colometrized by 


A. Schott, O. 8. B. THE Roman Missan 


English literature can boast of some of the greatest 
lyrie poetry in the world, but it may be doubted whether 
even Campion or Herrick or Blake, whether even Shake- 
speare himself, has quite the particular combination of 
grace and strength which we find in Alkman and Sappho. 

—C. M. Bowra 
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My Seven Best Books on Vergil’s Aeneid 


Our younger colaborers in the vineyard of Latin teach- 
ing are crying for help. One of their pressing problems 
is that of ushering youngsters of high-school and college 
age into Vergil’s land of mystery. That this problem is 
not a figmentum mentis will be admitted by any one 
that has himself had trouble with it in his early career. 
Mere enthusiasm is not enough for success, least of all 
that golden haze of immature rapture which some affect 
to prefer to the bright blue sky of definite knowledge. 
Moreover, pedagogical tact and ability to teach are the 
teacher’s very breath of life. But beyond these funda- 
mental prerequisites, good books are without doubt his 
most helpful friends; and as to these, none is so well 
qualified to offer sound advice as those who have spent 
years in studying the Aeneid both as language and as 
literature, and who know what it is that boys and girls 
find so appealing in this epic. 

For this reason we have invited well-known teachers 
of Latin to reply to five questions the answers to which, 
vary as they must with individual taste and experience, 
will yet, we hope, converge sufficiently toward seven 
books that should be pronounced ‘‘the best’’ for be- 
ginners in the art of teaching the Aeneid. Seven is a 
mystical number, and, in dealing with that ‘‘magician’”’ 
of the Middle Ages, one may be pardoned for playing 
a little with mystery. At all events, seven tools in the 
beginner’s kit is neither too much nor too little. We 
trust that his ‘‘seven best books’’ will be to him seven 
keys with which to unlock Vergil’s treasure house, or, 
if he prefers, seven guides to take him through the 
Mantuan’s Inferno and Purgatorio. 

In displaying our ‘‘Seven Best Books’’ we are not 
unmindful of the bitter things that have at times been 
said about books. As an old Greek adage has it, ‘‘A big 
book, a big ealamity.’’ In modern times we have Emer- 
son’s statement that ‘‘books are the best of things, well 
used; abused, among the worst,’’ their abuse being, of 
course, in the reader blindly submitting to their 
‘‘tvranny.’’ Emerson, as is well known, was an out- 
and-out intellectual individualist, and it is perhaps in 
the light of this ‘‘philosophy’’ that we should appraise 
his proud boast: ‘‘I had better never see a book, than to 
be warped by its attraction clean out of my own orbit, 
and made a satellite instead of a system.’’ Another of 
his aphorisms is much calmer in tone, but even this has 
more edge than truth in it: ‘‘Books are for nothing but 
to inspire.’’ However, there is wisdom in the warning 
that ‘‘a grave mischief arises’’ out of the use of books 
if their reading is not interspersed with generous 
‘‘neriods of solitude, inquest, and self-recovery.’’ Be 
this as it may, so far as the Aeneid is concerned, by far 
the most important book, even for a beginner, is an old 
one, not yet out of print, by a certain Publius Vergilius 
Maro. 

Further contributions to this Symposium will be most 
welcome. 

Five Questions 
1. Which American or English school edition of the 
Aeneid, with or without notes, introduction, ete., 
would you select as best suited to your class in high- 
school or college? 
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2. Which commentary on the Aeneid, whether linguistic 
or otherwise, would you consider the most helpful to 
the teacher? 

Which English translation of the Aeneid comes 
nearest to your ideal? 

Which book would you wish your students to read 
in order to acquire that background which will enable 
them to understand more fully either the theme of 
the Aeneid or its place in literary history? 

And since the study of the Aeneid should, in a sense, 
be a study in culture, which books would help the 
young teacher most in his effort to impart to his class 
such cultwral values as may be expected from ac- 
quaintance with the Aeneid? Do not name more 
than three titles. 


. For high school: Comstock’s Vergil’s Aeneid, Books I-VI, 
VIII, 1X (with selections from the rest): well suited to 
high-school needs; brief notes, demanding concentrated 
attention; leaves recom for wise selections to be made by 
the teacher. 

For college: Mackail’s The Aeneid of Virgil: both commen- 
tary and critical material appeal to the maturer student. 

. Mackail’s commentary: admirably supplements the notes of 
the average school text. 

. Mackail’s translation: the most satisfactory. 

. Haecker’s Vergil, Father of the West, (Sheed and Ward) : 
very readable; shows Vergil’s greatness and place in literary 
history. 

. Sellar’s The Roman Poets of the Augustan Age: useful for 
background and literary analysis; Comparetti’s Vergil in 
the Middle Ages: traces V.’s influence on later European 
literature; Knight’s Vergil’s Troy: useful for a special 
study of Book II. Also: Prescott’s The Development of 
Virgil’s Art, and Mackail’s Virgil and His Meaning to the 
World of Today. 


Manhattanville, N. Y. Lioyp B. HousappLe 


II. 


. Knapp’s The Aeneid of Vergil (I-VI; Sel. VII-XII) : brief 
explanations; comprehensive Introduction; excellent Index 
and Vocabulary. 

. The Delphin edition of Vergil. 

. Conington’s Tr. carries the full meaning of the words and 
preserves the spirit of V. Also Fairclough’s is good. 

. Nothing better than Duff’s Literary History of Rome. 

. Sellar’s Roman Poets, etc.; Nettleship’s Suggestions, Intro- 
ductory to the Study of V.; Mackail’s Virgil and His 
Meaning, ete. 

N. B.: Of course, the first thing is to have a spirited 
teacher in the Normal School; the newt thing is to read 
and study the tert, and use the classical journals. 


Loyola University, Chicago James J. Merz, S. J. 
III. 


. For students reading V. for the first time: the older edition 
of Knapp. I do not like Knapp’s Vergil and Ovid (1928) 
so well, though I have used it successfully. Next time I 
shall try Virgil and Other Latin Poets, by Greenough, 
Kittridge, and Jenkins. 

For more advanced students reading the later books of the 
Aeneid: the two-volume edition of Sidgwick. 

. The commentary in the second volume of Sidgwick. 

. I have not been interested in looking at any English trans- 
lations of the Aeneid. 

. Prescott’s Development of Virgil’s Art. 

. Preseott’s Development. Also readings in Classical Myth- 
ology in Gayley or Bulfinch, or Rose’s Handbook of Greek 
Mythology, if heavier fare is desired; good acounts of V. 
in either Mackail’s Latin Lit., or Duff’s Literary History. 
Some real appreciative study of the Augustan Age should 
be read, but I cannot think of any that quite fills the bill; 
failing that, one should read a good account in the best 


history of Rome available. 
University of Missouri W. E. JR. 
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Iv. 


1. Knapp’s Aeneid: the best-equipped student edition. 

2. Pearl’s Companion to Vergil: a convenient manual for the 
busy teacher with limited reference material. 

3. Williams’ The Aeneid of Vergil: Translated into English 
Verse: preserves the tone of the original. 

4, Lang, Leaf, and Myers: The Iliad of Homer (Translation) : 
as the Aeneid’s counterpart, the Iliad is best suited for 
background, ete. 

5. Mackail’s Virgil and His Meaning, ete.; Prescott’s Develop- 
ment, etce.; Sellar’s Roman Poets, ete. All excellent. 


Marymount College 


Salina, Kansas Sr. Marre ANTOINETTE 


1. Knapp’s Aeneid: comprehensive introduction; good notes 
at the bottom of each page; good selections from VII-XII. 

2. Prescott’s Development, etc.: provides the necessary factual 
and cultural background; serves as guide in stimulating 
research, 

3. The Loeb rendering: satisfactory; in general I prefer a 
prose rendering to one in verse, as less apt to sacrifice 
meaning to less important technique. 

4, Duff’s Writers of Rome: shows V.’s place in literature; but 
Mackail’s Introduction to his annotated edition throws much 
light on the purpose of the Aeneid. 

5. Glover’s Virgil, Carcupino’s Virgil in the Middle Ages, and 
Sainte-Beuve’s Htude sur Virgile: all show why the Aeneid 
is alive today after two thousand years of uninterrupted 


life. 
Loyola High School, Baltimore A. M. GuENTHER, S. J. 


{To be continued] 


“Latin on Trial for Its Life’: What Next? 

It is a long time indeed since an issue of your Cuas- 
sicAL BULLETIN has brought me as much satisfaction as 
that for February just received. I find no less than 
three of my long-cherished Requirements for the Ameri- 
can Millennium treated together on your editorial page. 
I refer to your strong and progressive advocacy of a 
course, or courses, in Liturgical Latin in the college, the 
pointed reference to Fr. MeGucken’s ideal ‘‘ Vittorino 
School’’ in which the high-school boys use their Latin 
missals, and, lastly, the mention of the Toledo Experi- 
ment, in which Latin is being taught, as is the case every- 
where in Europe, in the elementary grades. 

It is surely not as a elassicist that I enter your sanctum, 
nor primarily as a teacher in the field of divinity studies, 
but as one concerned with the promotion of social pray- 
ing, which Pius XI has ealled a ‘‘special need of our 
times.’’ Catholic social praying is, and always will be, at 
bottom, based on the Roman Missal, Ritual, and Breviary, 
all of which are Latin. 

That Latin is on trial for its life in current collegiate 
curricula is not news, but that many Catholic educators 
so freely concede the sterility of Latin as now taught 
that they are ready to drop it from their a. B. require- 
ments, is a dismal confession, it seems to me, of our 
failure to draw inspiration from the great Latin heritage 
of Christendom. The history of education makes it 
clearer and clearer that the Renaissance, instead of giv- 
ing a rebirth to Latin, in fact effectively killed it. Up 
to that date Latin was everywhere in Europe a living 
language, but when the Renaissance scholars put such 
excessive emphasis on the formal aspect of the classic 
models, it forthwith up and died! In our Western 
(Latin) Civilization, Latin has been embalmed in 
“scholarship,’? but divorced from living. And that 
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Catholie colleges, whose primary aim is to build Cath- 
olie culture, should feel that somehow it was treason to 
‘*scholarship’’ to put the living Latin of the Church’s 
tradition into the hands of students, shows how far our 
living can be separated from our ‘‘scholarship.’’ 


The National Catholic Educational Association shows, 
in the discussions accompanying the drawing up of an 
ideal standard for the a. B. degree, that it closely mirrors 
the modern tendency of emphasizing a working knowl- 
edge of the language, instead of the confessedly sterile 
courses for literary taste. But what is of still greater 
interest and importance, the Association is showing itself 
quite conscious of the function of Latin in its relation- 
ship to corporate worship, and through this, to Catholic 
Action. I have in mind such questions as those from a 
questionnaire sent its members in November, 1935: 

Do you agree with the statement that in order to partici- 
pate most effectively in Catholic Actiou it is necessary to 
have an intelligent appreciation of the liturgy, and for this 


intelligent appreciation of the liturgy some knowledge of 
Latin is required? 


Would it be desirable to introduce a special course or 
courses in our Catholic colleges to provide intelligent appreci- 
ation of the liturgy—courses especially suited to meet the 
needs of those students who come with no Latin or such 
inadequate preparation in Latin as excludes them from ordi- 
nary courses in college Latin? 


Thus, in advocating in the BULLETIN courses in Litur- 
gical Latin you are definitely aligning yourself with 
the progressive Catholic thought on the subject in this 
country. I note that you urge it so very sparingly, for 
those who have had ‘‘a four, five, or even six-year course 
in ancient Latin.’”? The framers of the policies of the 
N. C. E. A. envisage a much larger group than the hand- 
ful that survive four, five, or six years of Latin as now 
taught. They speak of special courses in Liturgical 
Latin for students who have had no Latin. And this 
course is to provide them with the knowledge necessary 
for an intelligent appreciation of the liturgy. The time- 
honored Gallia est omnis divisa in partes tres will yield 
to such narratives as Missus est angelus Gabriel a Deo. 
The syntax will be the comparatively simple range of 
constructions found in Eeclesiastical Latin.* 


Every one in the field of Catholic education knows 
that the Church has long and insistently urged upon us a 
more active participation in corporate worship. One of 
the very first steps towards active participation is the 
ability to handle a missal, a bilingual missal, if need be, 
but a full missal. There was no surprise, therefore, that 
in Father MeGucken’s ideal ‘‘Vittorino School’’ all the 
students, ‘‘not later than their second year of Latin,”’ 
use missals in that language. Now, one doesn’t learn the 
use of the missal in Latin without instruction specially 
organized ad hoc. The surprising thing is that, while Fr. 
McGucken’s stimulating book has been on the market 
for three years, this particular feature of the ‘‘ Vittorino 
School’’ has not been elsewhere singled out for praise 
that has come under my observation. 

If the Toledo Experiment turns out a success, the 
Millennium will be at hand. Latin can come into its 
own within the range of its influence. Its students will 
learn an abundance of Latin in their early years, when 
memorizing is a joy; they will use it, to specify only the 
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item of worship, in their silent, recitative, and sung 
prayer at corporate worship, and eventually they will 
have absorbed enough Latin to read with ease, so that 
they shall be able to profit by the now sterile courses in 
culture based on classical models. 


A final word of congratulation to St. Louis University 
on its announcement of a Summer-School course in 
Patristie Latin. 


St. Mary’s College 

St. Marys, Kansas GERALD ELuarp, S. J. 

1. Good textbooks are: H. P. V. Nunn, An Introduction to Ecclesi- 
astical Latin, Cambridge University Press, 1927; J. E. Lowe, 
Church Latin for Beginners, (American Agents, Benziger 
Brothers, N. Y.) 1923. 


Reconstruction Plans: A Timely Warning 


Can it be that Latin instructors in our Catholic high- 
schools and colleges have finally come to realize that the 
very heart of Catholie Action is the liturgy? And that 
Catholie schools should do something to make the treas- 
ures of the liturgy known to their Latin students? This 
is the heartening thing revealed by the discussion and 
correspondence in recent numbers of the BULLETIN. 
Certainly this desire to include liturgical Latin in the 
classical course deserves every encouragement. No need 
to mention the exquisite verse and prose enshrined in 
our liturgy. The Dies Irae, the Lauda Sion, the Requiem 
Preface, many of the collects are great literature by any 
standard. Few of our students will read a line of Vergil 
or Cicero or Horace after leaving school; but all of them 
will frequently enough have opportunities to read or hear 
the majestic cadences of liturgical Latin. 


Therefore, by all means, let us acquaint our students 
with lingua et litteratura Christiana. Yet there should 
be a note of warning. Some enthusiasts will want to 
diseard classical Latin entirely. That would be a fatal 
mistake, the same mistake that St. Jerome made centuries 
ago, the mistake that the Abbé Gaume made in the nine- 
teenth century. We must not become Gaumistes. The 
aim of our Latin courses, at least one of the aims, is 
humanism, Christian humanism. That means, therefore, 
contact with the culture that produced the Dies Irae as 
well as the culture that produced the Aeneid. Neither 
one nor the other can be omitted without damage to 
integral humanism. 

In the regular Latin course, then, let us from the very 
beginning give our students a taste for the Latin of the 
liturgy by adequate samplings against the background 
of the traditional classical curriculum. If help is given 
the students over the initial difficulty of vocabulary and 
syntax in liturgical Latin, they will be eager and able 
to go on themselves to explore the rich tapestry of the 
Church’s liturgy. But the teacher has to provide the 
‘*Open Sesame.’’ This does not mean dissecting or pars- 
ing; keep your parsing to the old pagans, Caesar and 
Cicero. Let the liturgical treasures of the Church be for 
appreciation solely. All the necessary drudgery of Latin 
should be connected with the pagan classics. If the stu- 
dent’s mind has been trained on classical Latin, it will 
be only a few steps to his understanding of liturgical 
Latin, and once he understands, he cannot help but be 
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moved by the wealth of Christian thought, ‘‘noble 
thoughts, nobly expressed.’’ But those steps are neces- 
sary steps, and it is the task of teachers to guide the 
inexperienced student who essays them. 

A good pedagogical principle is to introduce something 
unexpected into every class. That should be the prin- 
ciple in the Latin classes in Catholie schools. And the 
unexpected will always be a glimpse of the Latin of the 
liturgy. We can take our cue from the Church’s sea- 
sons if we will, and what an embarras de richesse we 
have there! A good collection of liturgical Latin is 
needed. Father Groessel’s Selections from Ecclesiastical 
Latin (Bruce: Milwaukee) will prove very serviceable. 
Some day some one will publish Latin textbooks for 
Catholic schools, with generous samplings from liturgical 
Latin as well as the usual selections from the classical 
authors. In fact, a Jesuit of the Middle West is at work 
on such a project now. We await its appearance with 
interest. 


St. Louis University W. J. McGuckey, S. J. 


“Special Courses” in Liturgical Latin? 


It seems to me that the suggestion in Father Ellard’s 
letter (printed in this issue) to introduce a course in 
liturgical Latin for college students that have had no 
Latin, ought to be carried out in every Catholic college 
in the land. For regular Latin students, however, a 
special course of this kind is entirely superfluous, unless 
Catholic teachers of Latin are so utterly oblivious of the 
high ideals of their calling as to fail to do what Father 
McGucken’s letter recommends: frequently and explie- 
itly to put their pupils into touch with the treasures of 
the liturgy. Strictures on Latin as taught at present, 
and sweeping condemnations of it as sterile, are appli- 
eable only to unintelligent and bungling teaching of the 
subject. When launched against the teaching of classical 
Latin as a whole, they rest upon a misconception of the 
purpose of a classical education and, indeed, of human- 
ism itself. F. A. P. 


“Pro Rei Publicae Salute” 


We remember Hector’s noble reply when Polydamas 
would dissuade him from fighting on the score of there 
having appeared as yet no favoring bird: ‘‘One augury 
there is, the surest and the best,—to fight for our own 
land!’’ (Bryant) 

The Greek sentiment found an echo in Roman hearts. 
The great Quintus Fabius Maximus, ‘‘augur cum esset, 
dicere ausus est, optimis auspiciis ea geri, quae pro rei 
publicae salute gererentur.’’ 

Are we classical teachers right, or are we wrong, if 
we move heaven and earth to ‘‘save’’ the classics on the 
ground that, by fighting for their preservation, we are 
really fighting ‘‘for our own land?”’ 


And if our attitude toward those distant languages 
and literatures is correct, then let us do that which alone 
has power to ‘‘save’’ them for our generation; let us 
show our pupils how ancient life and modern life are 
woven out of the same stuff. 
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